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IV. 

ADDRESS 



By Hon. John M. Fbancis. 



Subject: GEEECE AS IT IS. 



Chief -Justice Daly, on taking the chair, said : 

It is just fifty years since the first blow was struck for Grecian 
independence, and it was many years afterward before the inde- 
pendence of Greece was fully achieved. We are to listen to-night 
to a very distinguished citizen of this State, who represented our 
country at the court of Athens for some time, and returned at his 
own solicitation ; who, while at Athens, had every opportunity to 
observe every thing around him. I should like to speak at greater 
length this evening, and to say something further on this subject, 
as it is now a matter of great interest, and one of the most impor- 
tant movements of modern times. I still remember with undi- 
minished feeling, the slaughtering of ten thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of one of the Grecian islands ; but this only characterized the 
barbarous rule of the Turks over Greece. I felt then, and I feel 
now, that the most accursed obstacle that stands in the way of civil- 
ization, is the Mohammedan rule, wherever it exists. Fortunately, 
the Greeks were rescued from that rule. And now it is of great 
importance to learn the result, which will be given by Mr. Feancis. 
I have now the pleasure to introduce to you the Hon. John M. 
Feancis, late United States Minister to Greece. 

Mr. Feancis then read an elaborate paper on 

geeece as is is. 
Me. Peesident, Fellows of the Ameeican Geogeaphical Soci- 
ety, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I propose to speak of Greece as it is. 
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Ancient Greece I need not here discuss. You know it as it was, 
with all its grand associations, its elements of knowledge, and poetic 
inspiration constituting the basis of our common civilization. Nor 
shall I dwell upon the circumstances of its achievement of national 
independence after subjection for hundreds of years to Turkish 
domination. The Greece of to-day claims our attention. It is a 
living reality. But it is largely misapprehended, and often misrep- 
resented. I find that even many of our scholars have very imper- 
fect ideas of modern Greece. It stands out on the map a little 
jagged kingdom, embracing mainland, peninsula, isthmus, and many 
islands, literally ribbed with mountains overlooking the sea. But 
circumscribed as it is in territorial area, and embracing only a small 
part of what constituted ancient Greece, this kingdom exercises, 
sovereignty over what was in the past the most interesting portion 
of the globe — over Attica, with classic Athens; over Thebes, Par- 
nassus, Delphi, Sparta, Corinth, Mycenae, Tyrins, Ithaca, and many 
other localities, wherein a great and wonderful history was wrought 
out in the early ages. 

PBOGBESS OF GEEECE. 

Greece embraces an area of some fifteen thousand square miles. 
Its population numbers about one million six hundred thousand 
souls. The country has surely made progress. Forty-four years 
ago, at the close of the sanguinary war of the revolution, the people 
were very poor. The estates of the wealthy had been devastated, 
and their proprietors were overwhelmed with debt, or reduced to 
penury. The people were poverty-stricken. For eight long years 
their energies had been enlisted in a desperate struggle for inde- 
pendence. The cultivation of the soil had been neglected ; all the 
interests of industry had been diverted in the supreme effort for 
the achievement of national independence. There was not a village 
of tolerable size in the kingdom. Athens was reduced to a mere 
hamlet, containing less than one thousand inhabitants. There was 
not a first-class dwelling-house in the place. The people, for most 
part, lived' in mud hovels clustering about the Acropolis. Now, 
this charming capital of Greece has a population of more than fifty 
thousand souls. Its architecture will compare favorably with that 
of any other city of its size in Europe. Athens was largely rebuilt 
under the reign of King Otho, and bears a striking resemblance to 
German cities, in the peculiarity of its edifices. It has many im- 
posing and costly public and private buildings. Among the edifices 
nearly completed, are the Academy of Art, the Polytechnic Insti- 
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tution and Museum, and the French Academy, each costing about 
$1,000,000. There are fine streets and delightful boulevards. The 
work of building and city improvement, now going on, is very 
large, reminding one of the progress of our enterprising American 
cities. Then, there are the important and growing seaport towns — 
the Piraeus, near Athens, with a population of 12,000 to 15,000 ; 
Syra, the chief town and commercial mart of the Cyclades, popu- 
lation 25,000 ; Patras, principal seat of the currant trade of the 
Pelopennesus, and with a larger foreign commerce than any other 
port of the kingdom, population quite 30,000 and steadily increas- 
ing ; Zante, chief town of the lower group of the Ionian islands, 
population 20,000 ; Corfu, of the upper group, and the old capital 
of these islands, now the summer residence of the court, population 
over 20,000. To these may be added Cephalonia, on one of the 
islands of the same name, noted for the production of wines and 
currants; population estimated at 5,000. In continental Greece, 
there are Arachova, on a spur of the Parnassus, commanding sub- 
lime views of mountain and valley scenery; population 3,500. 
Lebadea, in Beotia, the center of a fertile region, and the mart of 
the increasing cotton interest of that rich section ; population 5,000. 
And Thebes, on the site of ancient Thebes, now quite a thriving 
modern town of two thousand inhabitants, with a rich and beautiful 
adjacent country. In the Pelopennesus, there are the villages of 
Nauplia, Argos, and new Corinth, of 3,000 to 4,000 population each, 
and several smaller villages on the islands and elsewhere, of five 
hundred to one thousand inhabitants. 

These brief details will serve to show that this little kingdom has 
accomplished something in the way of progress, since the achieve- 
ment of its independence forty odd years ago. 

I will here present some facts illustrative of the resources of the 
country, and their development. These will afford a basis for accu- 
rate judgment, as to the material condition and progress of Greece : 
Prior to 1811, there was no banking establishment in the country. 
Now, there are four large institutions at Athens, having branches 
in all the principal towns of the kingdom, with a paid-up capital of 
some $12,000,000. The issuing of notes, however, is restricted to 
two banks — the National and the Ionian; and their circulation is 
now about $7,000,000. This would be equivalent to a paper cur- 
rency in the United States, the population of the two countries 
taken into account, of about $210,000,000, which was, I believe, the 
largest volume of our paper money before we entered upon the 
policy of inflation during the late war. The banks of Greece are 
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sound institutions, and specie payments have always been main- 
tained by them. In addition to bank notes, there is a great deal of 
gold, silver, and copper money, in circulation ; the gold consisting 
of English sovereigns and French napoleons, silver of coinages of 
nearly every country, our own American half-dollar often appearing 
in the variety afloat, and copper of Greek coinage from the value 
of two cents down to one-fifth of a cent, the lepta, known as the 
widow's mite of the scripture. The paid-up capital, with reserve, 
of the four principal insurance companies of Greece, aggregates 
$1,656,000. Other and smaller insurance organizations would prob- 
ably increase the amount to $2,000,000. 

The only steam navigation company in Greece, founded in 1857, 
has a paid-up capital of nearly $700,000 ; it owns ten steamers, of 
5,090 aggregate tonnage, which ply exclusively in Greek waters. 
The machine works of the company are located at Syra. Another 
steam navigation company has recently been organized by Greek 
capitalists, with a capital fixed at $8,000,000, with head-quarters at 
the Piraeus. It is intended to provide first-class steamers to run 
between the chief ports of the East and France, Italy, England, and 
ultimately the United States. The mercantile marine of Greece is 
larger than that of any other country in the world, population con- 
sidered. It includes no less than 2,170 vessels of all kinds, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 431,054, about one-sixth the tonnage of all 
American vessels afloat. The Greek islanders pursue the marine 
avocation as generally as did their ancestors before the Christian era, 
and no country can boast of better sailors. 

EAILWAT AND OTHEK IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Greece has been very backward in the matter of internal improve- 
ments. There is but one passenger railway in the kingdom, the 
short line of five miles between the Piraaus and Athens. In the 
interior there are few common roads over which vehicles can be 
driven. Produce is brought to market on the backs of donkeys, over 
rough ways and bridle-paths. There is a fine turnpike of sixty miles 
from Lebadea, in Beotia, by way of Thebes, to Athens ; that is the 
longest and best highway in the country, though there are good 
drives for a few miles out of Athens, and some other of the larger 
towns. The country needs railroads and common roads for further 
development and prosperity, and now the work of supplying these 
has been undertaken in earnest. A concession has recently been 
granted by the government to reliable and enterprising capitalists, 
mostly Greeks of Constantinople and other European capitals, for 
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the construction of a railway from Athens to Lamia, on the Turkish 
border. Work upon this road has been commenced, and according 
to the terms of the contract with the government, it is to be com- 
pleted within three years. This railway will be of great importance 
to Greece, as it will unite the capital with three of the important 
towns of the kingdom, namely Lebadea, Thebes and Lamia; will 
traverse the fertile plain of Lake Copais ; will give ready access to 
Chalcis and the island of Eubea, and will bring the capital within 
five or six hours of the frontier, thus dealing a death-blow to brig- 
andage, for it is there that the most of that plague lies. It is believed 
that the Turkish railway will be extended from Salonica to Lamia, 
and if this enterprise is accomplished, as promised, Athens will be 
brought by the Lamia line into railway communication with the rest 
of Europe, and the effect would also be to strengthen the friendly 
relations now beginning to exist between Turkey and Greece. 
A concession has also been granted for a railway from the Piraeus to 
Patras, to be completed within three years, by which the journey 
from Athens to Paris may be shortened nearly two days by connect- 
ing steamers running between Patras and Brindisi ; also for lines of 
railway penetrating the rich districts of the Pelopennesus, embracing, 
say, 150 to 200 miles more. Measures, too, have been adopted for 
the construction of highways where they are most needed, the gov- 
ernment paying a small proportion of the cost, and authorizing the 
company constructing them to levy moderate tolls. Under the agree- 
ment made, thirty to forty miles of new roadway will be opened 
annually for several years to come. These various works have been 
commenced, or are about to be entered upon, and within a decade 
from this time there is reason to believe very important results will 
have been accomplished for the more rapid progress and develop- 
ment of this rich kingdom — rich, I mean, in natural resonrces, and 
surely favored in respect of soil and climate. There is ground for 
hope, therefore, that the near future will introduce to the world a 
"living Greece" once more. 

Another project of great importance to commerce, and for which 
government concession has been obtained, is the construction of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Corinth. This improvement, when 
completed, will effect an immense saving of time and expense in the 
course of commerce between the West and East, and shorten the 
journey from Brindisi to Athens and the Levant at least one day. 

'AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

.Agriculture, as throughout the East, and also in some sections of 
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"Western Europe, as I have observed, is generally pursued by the 
ancient methods of labor — the one-handled Homeric plough and 
other rude implements, the sickle and the ancient spade. Threshing 
machines are almost unknown, as are also winnowing machines for 
the separation of the chaff from the wheat. The latter work is 
accomplished by utilizing the wind on a breezy day — throwing the 
substance into the air, shovelful at a time. Movements have recently 
been inaugurated for the amelioration and improvement of the agri- 
cultural interest, an object well worthy of governmental encourage- 
ment. A society of capitalists has been formed, under a concession 
granted by the government of a large area of arable land ; agricul- 
tural schools are to be established, labor-saving implements employed, 
and the soil worked in accordance with the latest methods of farm- 
ing. Thus the earnest effort is to be made to popularize and dignify 
agriculture, as well as to render it a source of larger profit and pros- 
perity than have heretofore been attained in this important branch 
of industry. There are about 16,000,000 acres of arable land in the 
kingdom, but of this less than 6,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Millions of acres of fertile soil may be brought into use, and with the 
improved modern appliances for that purpose, the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country would soon be immensely augmented. It is a 
favorable sign for the future of Greece that the earnest attention of 
its capitalists and statesmen is now directed to the development of 
the agricultural and other resources of the kingdom. 

Propositions and offers are pending for the draining of the cele- 
brated Lake Copais in Beotia, which, once effected, will bring into 
use thousands of acres of fertile land, now to a large extent consti- 
tuting an unhealthy marsh, disseminating disease throughout that 
section of the country. Thus a great deal of valuable land may be 
reclaimed, the waters utilized for irrigation and other purposes, and 
the public health largely promoted by the removal of a cause of 
malarious fevers. Similar propositions are also under consideration 
in regard to the smaller lakes Paraeheloitis, near Messolonghi, and 
Pheneus, near Tripolis. 

MINERAL, MARBLE AND OTHER RESOURCES. 

Greece is rich in mineral resources and marbles. Nearly all the 
known metals are to be found in the country ; but iron, argentifer- 
ous lead and copper ores are very abundant, and these appear to have 
been the metals most worked by the ancients. The other most note- 
worthy substances are : 1. Chromium, in Attiea, the island of Eubea 
and other parts of Greece. 2. "Whole mountains of magnesia, prin- 
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cipally in Eubea. These two articles are largely exported to France 
and England in their natural state. 3. Amianthus, in the islands of 
Milos and Eubea. 4. Sulphur, in Milos, Corfu and Calamaki (Isth- 
mus of Corinth). 5. Chalcedony (white agate), in Milos. 6. Coal, 
chiefly of the lignite species, in Eubea, Attica and many other parts 
of Greece. The veins found in Komi are of six to ten feet thick- 
ness, and a little farther off are detached layers of eighteen to 
twenty-five feet thickness. There is said to be plenty of this coal to 
supply the country, and with proper means of transportation pro- 
vided, it will no doubt be generally introduced in the chief towns. 
7. Emery, principally in the island of Naxos, exported in its natural 
state chiefly to England. 8. Argil (potter's clay), in Milos, used for 
the manufacture of crown glass. 9. Gypsum, in Milos, extensively 
used in the plasterers' and other trades. 10. Poreelana, a quality of 
earth in the island of Santorin, invaluable for dock masonry, and 
found to be quite equal to the famous Portland cement. 11. Pumice 
stone, alabaster and ochre in many parts of Greece. 12. Litho- 
graphic stones in the island of Naxos and in Leucadia, mill-stone in 
Milos and Cimolos, and granite in the island of Delos and in Lau- 
rium. 13. Marbles in great variety, of the finest qualities and 
beautiful colors, as follows : The famous white marbles of Mount 
Pentelicus, and of the islands of Paros and Skyros; black in 
Gythium, Skyros and Eubea ; red in Gythium and Skyros ; green 
in the island of Tenos ; bluish and gray in Attica, Tenos and Laco- 
nia ; composite and variegated, in great variety and very beautiful, 
at Skyros. 

There are many hot and cold mineral springs in Greece, the heal- 
ing powers of which are highly commended. The most celebrated 
are those of CEdipus, Hypate and Cyllene, and on the island of 
Thermea or Cythnus. Those of Hypate and Cythnus are hot. In 
the first two and in the last of these places there are bathing estab- 
lishments, frequented during the season by many invalids. 

In Zante there are several sources of petroleum, and a company 
has recently been formed to utilize the same. 

Some of the finest marble quarries of Greece have been opened 
within a few years past. Those of Pentelicus and Hymettus have 
been worked quite actively during the past thirty-five years. 

The mineral resources of the kingdom, as enumerated, are being 
slowly developed. Within the past year there has been more activity 
in this direction than ever heretofore. There are no doubt sources 
of great wealth, if properly availed of, in these treasures of nature. 
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THE LAURIUM MINES. 

But the point of greatest interest in connection with mines and 
mining in Greece is yet to be referred to — the Laurium mines, and 
the great works for the production of argentiferous lead at Ergastiria 
by the seaside in that district. The location is in Attica on the point 
of land extending into the ^Egean sea, and terminating with Cape 
Suninm. Here is a district of some seventy square miles wherein 
many ancient mines are found, with scoria and ecvolades in abund- 
ance. The scoria is the refuse left after extracting the lead and 
silver; the ecvolades the material left by the ancients in the vicinity 
of the mines, which was rejected by them as not sufficiently valuable 
to pay the cost of working by the imperfect methods then in use. 
These mines were worked most profitably and extensively long 
before the Christian era ; they contributed largely to the treasure 
that enriched Greece, strengthened -it to beat back the Persian 
hordes, and enabled it to build those immortal monuments of national 
grandeur that crown the Acropolis at Athens. But nearly two thou 
sand years ago the working of these mines was abandoned as no 
longer profitable ; and until within a period of a dozen years the 
country embraced within the mining section remained pretty much 
as it was left by the ancients, with only accretions to the surface 
caused by the natural processes of vegetable decay, and by the growth 
of a scraggy shrubbery which would hardly be entitled to the name 
of forest. The country is mountainous, the surface very rough. 
Here and there shepherds had settled, hovels and sheep-folds being 
the only evidences of human improvement or habitation. Occa- 
sional bridle-paths were to be seen along the rough ways of the 
mountain leading to the sea, and one in the direction of Athens 
which terminates near the temple of Sunium in a very poor roadway 
leading to the capital. But the country was almost a desert. Scien- 
tific exploration, however, determined that there was value in the 
refuse left by the ancient miners. The result was that a concession 
was obtained from the Greek government by a Franco-Italian com- 
pany in 1861, assuring to the said company under certain conditions 
the ownership of the scoria within a prescribed district where it was 
found in largest quantities, and also of the ancient mines within such 
boundary. The company established extensive works by the seaside, 
at a place named Ergastiria, and commenced active operations in the 
production of argentiferous lead from the smelting of the scoria in 
1804 or 1865. The enterprise turned out to be a very profitable 
one ; but a serious dispute arose between the government and the 
company in 1868. It was ascertained that the company were using 
19 
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the ecvolades, the refuse material from the mines which lay in conical 
heaps over a large surface of the territory. The ecvolades was not 
named at all in the government concession to the company ; only 
the scoria. The government forbade the use of the ecvolades with- 
out proper compensation for the same under a new agreement to be 
made between the parties. The company insisted that the concession 
of the mines implied also the ownership of the ecvolades that had 
been extracted therefrom more than two thousand years ago, and 
therefore refused obedience to the government mandate. The gov- 
ernment thereupon stationed soldiers upon tbe ground to prevent 
the further alleged confiscation of this property. The company 
appealed to the French and Italian governments to protect them in 
the possession and use of what they called their property. And 
here diplomacy began. The two governments named proposed that 
the question of difference between their subjects who deemed them- 
selves aggrieved, and the Greek government that had forcibly inter- 
fered with them in the pursuit of their business, should be submitted 
to foreign arbitration for settlement. The Greek government de- 
clined the proposition, claiming that it was a domestic question ; 
that outside powers had no business to meddle with it at all ; that 
the Greek courts were open for the trial of this or any other case 
wherein parties felt themselves aggrieved ; that this would neces- 
sarily be the course of proceeding if the company were composed of 
Greek citizens ; and that there was no good reason why foreigners 
should have an exceptional privilege to carry their case out of the 
country and involve it in the complications of foreign diplomacy and 
arbitration. The correspondence on this subject was long continued, 
and toward the conclusion became very acrimonious, the little king- 
dom, however, not yielding an inch to the demands of France and 
Italy. But the difficulty was finally solved through the agency of 
private enterprise. Mr. Syngros and other Greek capitalists pur- 
chased all the interest of the Franco-Italian company in the mines 
and mining property at Laurium, paying the company $2,300,000 
directly and liquidating arrears of taxes dne the government amount- 
ing to $800,000 more. The purchase was consummated just one 
year ago. A joint-stock company was at once formed with a capital 
of $4,000,000 ; the stock was immediately taken, and with it there 
has been a good deal of wild speculation after the manner of the 
most exciting operations in our Wall street. Many a poor fellow- 
has been tossed up by the bulls and fallen dead-broke. 

As to the value of the scoria and ecvolades at Laurium, the report of 
the scientific commissioners appointed by the Greek government fur- 
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nishcs the only data at hand. They present at length the details of 
measurement, cost of production of the lead, etc., and estimate the net 
value of the scoria at about $5,800,000, and the value of the ecvolades 
at about $21,800,000. These figures, so far as the scoria are concerned, 
refer to the total quantity to be found all over the Laurium lands ; 
the figures referring to the ecvolades relate only to those lying within 
the area of about 10,000 acres, embracing the mines conceded to the 
Franco-Italian company. The ecvolades found in other parts of 
Laurium far exceed the quantity ^•epresented in value by the figures 
presented ; so that, according to this report, the value of both the 
scoria and the ecvolades lying within the district must amount to 
some $50,000,000. Then, besides, there are the ancient mines, of 
which Mr. Sarpieri, the chief superintendent and principal proprietor 
of the works under the Franco-Italian company's ownership, said to 
me a few months since : " Properly worked they will furnish material 
for the production of more than forty tons of lead per day for a 
period of one hundred years." Of the scoria the larger part has 
already been smelted ; but there is left of it a sufficient quantity 
when intermixed with the ecvolades to feed the existing furnaces six 
to ten years mora 

Of the works established by the Franco-Italian company, now 
owned and operated by the Greek organization, it must be said that 
before Mr. Sarpieri, the Italian chief manager and projector of the 
enterprise, had. set foot upon Laurium, the land, as we have tried to 
describe, was almost a desert, and frequented only by stray shepherds. 
It is now the center of perhaps the greatest industrial activity in 
Greece. The safe little port of Ergastiria, where a few years since a 
vessel was seldom seen, is now alive with Greek, French and English 
shipping. This port, which is forty miles from Athens by land, but 
which can be reached more conveniently by sea from the Piraeus by 
six hours' steaming, appears to have been the chief station of the 
ancient smelting works ; and after the lapse of about two thousand 
years has again been made the center of a similar industrial enter- 
prise. Along its shores a village has sprung into existence, as if by 
magic, peopled by almost three tliousand souls, provided with a 
church, schools, shops, and all the concomitants of comfort and pros- 
perity. The Franco-Italian company laid out in the country around 
excellent carriage roads of about forty miles length for the transpor- 
tation of scoria and ecvolades; and with the same view it also con- 
structed a railway of seven miles length, including the cutting of a 
tunnel of nearly one thousand feet. The trains of freight cars are 
run zig-zag up the mountain to a height, I should say, of one thou- 
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sand feet, where the principal scoria beds and ecvolades appear in 
largest quantities within a circumference of ten thousand acres upon 
the plateau. The company's establishment consists of work-shops, 
engine-houses, laboratories, lead refineries, stables, an infirmary, 
together with a railway. They have eighteen Castilian furnaces, 
nearly all of which are worked both night and day, a strong volume 
of air being constantly driven into them by two eighty-horse power 
engines. The poisonous, noxious fumes from the furnaces are carried 
off through a conduit 3,700 feet in length, to the top of a neighbor- 
ing hill, where they are discharged. Large quantities of metallic 
atoms adhere to the interior of the conduit in the passage of the 
fumes, and on being scraped off are again smelted. Some four hun- 
dred tons of scoria, with a proper admixture of the ecvolades, are 
now smelted daily by the furnaces, producing from twenty-five to 
thirty tons of argentiferous lead. The quantity of such lead exported 
from Ergastiria in 1870, was 8,670 tons, valued at about $900,000. 
The number of workmen constantly employed is about 2,000, 
nearly all Greeks. 

By the convention between the new company and the Greek 
government, the latter is assured forty-four per cent of the net in- 
come of the Laurium works, and it is believed its revenue from this 
source for the year ending in June next will be between $300,000 
and $400,000. The 'previous year it received only about $32,000 
from the Franco-Italian company. 

This great enterprise, worked up to the extent contemplated, 
characterized by efficiency and proper economy of management, 
must prove a source of great pecuniary advantage to the kingdom, 
and give steady employment to probably not less than six to ten 
thousand persons. It is surely one of the wonders of our times, that 
modern science lays hold of elements thrown aside as useless by the 
ancients, and converts them into a wealth that goes far to enrich a 
whole kingdom. This is one phase of classic Greece, wherein cer- 
tainly there has been material improvement even over the grand 
achievements of the men who lived in the most renowned days of 
its intellectual greatness and glory. 

OTHEE MINING COMPANIi: - 

The Laurium controversy and the large profits which it was alleged 
the Franco-Italian company were deriving from the resmelting of 
the scoria, drew public attention to the mineral resources of the 
kingdom, and the result is that concessions have been granted by the 
government on petitions presented for the working of mines cover- 
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ing an area of more than 600,000 acres of land, or about a sixtieth 
part of the whole superficial area of the kingdom. Many of the 
concessions are worked by private individuals ; but a large propor- 
tion is under the ownership and direction of organized companies, 
the stock for which has been for most part subscribed. Of all the 
companies, however, only the Hellenic Mining Company, which is 
under the special patronage of the king, has thus far made any earn- 
ings. Last year it declared a dividend of eight per cent. It pos- 
sesses extensive mines of different metals in several parts of Greece. 
The company is now engaged in constructing works for smelting 
the superior iron ore of the island of Seriphose. Accomplishing 
this, it will be the first to inaugurate the manufacture of iron in the 
kingdom, and this will mark an epoch in the history of Greece. 
The iron ore referred to is now shipped in large quantities to New- 
castle, England, where it is smelted by the Royal Greek Iron "Works. 
The company derives a large profit also from its tnines of chromium 
and from its coal mines in Eubea, which extend over an area of 
16,000 acres. 

COTTON PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURES. 

The production of cotton is becoming an important interest in 
Greece. Previous to our late civil war but little was raised, but the 
blockade of our Southern ports and the consequent cotton famine 
abroad, stimulated the production of the fibre in Greece, so that now 
the average crop of the country amounts to about 5,500,000 pounds. 
The principal cotton producing district in Greece is that included 
in the fertile provinces of Lebadea, Beotia and Locris, the center 
of which is the town of Lebadea. The district of Lamia near 
the Turkish border, some sections of the Pelopennesus, and a 
few of the adjacent islands, produce almost one-quarter of the ag- 
gregate crop. The quality of Greek cotton is fair, but not equal in 
fineness and strength of fibre to the American article. The prices 
at the Piraeus of the ginned cotton pressed in bales last year aver- 
aged twelve to fourteen cents per pound. Previous to 1862, the 
work of separating the seed from the fibre was effected by the rude 
native mechanism ; since that period, however, modern cotton gins 
have been introduced for this purpose, some sixty of these being 
employed in different establishments in the principal cotton mart of 
Lebadea. Formerly the cotton was all exported ; now a large pro- 
portion of it is manufactured into cotton yarn, no less than sixteen 
factories having been established for this purpose, employing 25,460 
spindles, the yearly manufacture of which amounts to 2,200,000 
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pounds of yarn of different qualities. This Greek yarn is largely 
displacing the English article in many of the Levant markets. At 
the present time more than three-quarters of the cotton crop is con- 
sumed by these factories and by old methods of home manufacture, 
less than one-fourth being exported, principally to Marseilles and 
Trieste. Large works for the weaving of cotton cloth, the first in 
Greece, are now in process of construction at the Piraeus. 

SILKS AND MANUFACTUKES OF SILK. 

The manufacture of silk is one of the oldest of the trades in 
Greece, dating as far back as the period of the Byzantine Emperor, 
Justinian, during whose reign it is related that two Greek monks 
succeeded in evading the Chinese law, which prohibited the exporta- 
tion of silk cocoons from that country, by filling their hollow walk- 
ing canes with the cocoons, and thus introducing the valuable worm 
for the first time into Europe. Extensive plantations of mulberry 
trees, upon the leaves of which the silkworms feed, were at once 
established throughout the empire, and as the cultivation of this 
tree succeeded so well in the Pelopennesus, that peninsula was called 
Morea, signifying mulberry tree. At present the mulberry groves 
cover an area of about 70,000 acres of land, containing 1,800,000 
trees. On these feed worms producing 1,281,072 pounds of cocoons, 
valued at more than $500,000. There are eight silk manufactories 
in the country, whose productions, a large proportion of which is 
exported, amount to upwards of $750,000. 

THE VINE AND THE OLIVE. 

The culture of the vine and the manufacture of wine and spirits 
constitute an important industrial interest in the country. The vine- 
yards in Greece cover about 500,000 acres of land, or one twenty- 
eighth of the area of plantations properly so-called. About 2,000,000 
barrels of wine are expressed, and of this aggregate less than 100,000 
barrels are exported, leaving the remainder for home consumption. 
The gross value of the total production is about $1,600,000. The 
common wines in general use in the country have an offensive taste 
to foreigners, though relished by the natives, in consequence of the 
mixture of resin with the juice for its preservation. The wine, 
however, is light and is said to be very pure. Latterly, improved 
processes of manufacture have been introduced, and the wines of 
Santorin, of Cephalonia, Caphissia, of Patras and of Corinth are of 
superior qualities. They find a ready market in London, and are by 
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many preferred to the French wines on account of their delicacy, 
mildness and flavor. The great variety and large quantity of grapes 
produced in the country render the manufacture of wines an im- 
portant interest, which is gradually being developed into a profitable 
enterprise. 

The cultivation of the olive tree, like that of the vine, is very 
ancient and most extensive in Greece. The olive is largely culti- 
vated in the environs of Athens, and in the provinces of Corinth, 
Patras, Enos and Salona, and on the islands of Corfu and Paxos. 
The latest statistics show that there are about 8,000,000 of olive 
trees in the kingdom, covering an area of 350,000 acres, and produc- 
ing annually 22,000,000 pounds of olives. These numbers do not 
include the Ionian islands, which produce an amount quite equal to 
the remainder of Greece. The manufacture of oil was, until a few 
years ago, carried on throughout Greece by very rude and primitive 
methods; now, improved and modern machinery is used for that 
purpose. Three kinds of oil are generally produced : 1st, the so- 
called virgin oil, being the result of the first gentle pressure of the 
picked ripe fruit ; it is yellow-greenish in color, sweet to the taste, 
and almost destitute of odor. 2d, the common oil, produced by 
pouring boiling water on the general crop of olives, and subjecting 
them to the requisite pressure. Tin's oil soon acquires a rancid taste. 
3d, the common oil, which is produced as last described, but from 
inferior and fermented fruit. The first two kinds are largely used 
for local consumption (food and light). There is also a large and 
increasing exportation of the article, which stands next to currants 
in the amount realized from sales for shipment. The value of oil 
exportations from Greece now amounts to upwards of $3,000,000 
annually. 

IRON AKD OTHER MANUFACTURES. 

There are several manufactories for the production of iron 
machinery in Greece, two of the most notable of which are located 
at Syra and Piraeus, working upon a capital of nearly half a million 
of dollars, and manufacturing iron machinery of almost every descrip- 
tion. The superintendent of the works at the Piraeus, a native 
Greek, was educated to his trade in Boston, mainly with the view 
of being able to introduce this branch of mechanics in his native 
kingdom. For this purpose he is now endeavoring to organize a 
company in the city of Athens. There are three leather tanning 
establishments in Syra, working upon a capital of $700,000. This 
is a large and growing interest in Greece, the productions of which 
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meet with ready markets throughout the Levant and Danubian 
principalities. 

The potter's art, which produced in ancient times those inimit- 
able Greek vases we now see preserved in museums, though it 
possesses every element for success in Greece, is still in its infancy; 
but great exertions are being made to revive it. There are several 
manufactories in the environs of Athens, and in Corfu and Zante. 

A company has recently been formed, with a capital of $600,000, 
for the manufacture of chemical products from the rough material 
so plentifully offered in Greece, namely, the conversion of chromium, 
which is now exported at a comparatively low price, into merchant- 
able salts; the manufacture of sulphuric acid from the excellent 
sulphur of Milos and other parts of Greece ; the extraction of soda 
from the plentiful sea salt of the government salt pans of the king- 
dom ; of iodium from sea-weeds, and citric acid from the abundant 
lemon crops of the island of Porus. 

EXPORTS OF TTIE KINGDOM PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOIL. 

Greece exports annually $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 of currants, 
known here as Zante currants, there as Corinthian grapes. The 
larger proportion of the crop is shipped to England, but the demand 
for the fruit in the United States is yearly increasing. Thus, of 
last year's crop, 4,690 tons were shipped direct to this country, up 
to the 13th of December last, against 2,860 tons so shipped during 
all the previous year. The exports of olive oil amount to nearly 
$4,000,000 annually, and of cotton and cotton yarns, silk and pro- 
duets of silk, coarse wool, wines, etc., the value is quite large. The 
exportation of lead and other minerals is very large. As we have 
seen, the mines of Laurium yield twenty-five to thirty tons for ex- 
port daily. The marbles of Greece are among the finest in the 
world, but their exportation is comparatively limited, owing to the 
want of proper communication for delivery from the richest quar- 
ries to the seaboard. With such communication provided, as is 
likely to be the ease within a reasonable period, these quarries may 
be rendered a source of large gains to the country. 

There is much fertile land in the Pelopennesus, and on many of 
the islands — notably on the largest one, Eubea — and on the Cris- 
sean, Copaic, Thebes and other plains of continental Greece. In 
some parts two successive crops of cereals are produced in a year. 
But Greece raises scarcely sufficient breadstuffs for home consump- 
tion, owing no doubt to the difficulty of getting the produce to 
market ; and so it is found that the cultivation of the olive and the 
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grape, the growing of wool and cotton, and the production of silk, 
are more profitable. There is no doubt Greece is capable of sus- 
taining a population of 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 of souls. 

FINANCES OF THE KINGDOM. 

The debt of Greece is about $40,000,000. The expenses of the 
government average perhaps $6,800,000 annually. Last year, for 
the first time within a decade, the revenues exceeded the expendi- 
tures, being some $S0,000 in excess. The revenues are derived, for 
the most part, from tariff duties, and from the old and objectionable 
system of one-tenth tax upon the products of the soil. 

It is known by financiers that the old war debt of Greece, con- 
tracted in 1824-25, has not been recognized by the payment of 
either principal or interest. This debt, with interest, now amounts 
to some $35,000,000. It was contracted amid the throes of revolu- 
tion, and witli the understanding that it was to be paid according to 
the terms of the bonds, by Greece, after the achievement of its 
independence. The nation was formed of about one-sixth part of 
old Greece, the remainder of the territory of the ancient nation — 
Thessaly, Macedonia, Crete, etc., and whose inhabitants fought 
bravely for independence — -having been remanded back to Turkey 
by the protecting powers. Greece, as it is to-day, has offered to pay 
its due proportion of this debt; but up to the present time r,o terms 
have been agreed upon with the bondholders, who have contended 
that they were entitled to full payment, though, as is well known, 
they advanced originally only in the proportion of some sixty cents 
to the dollar. Now, however, negotiations are going on between the 
government and the authorized agent of the bondholders, with a 
fair prospect of a satisfactory settlement of this old debt, in which 
event Greek securities will have a place "on 'change" in the Euro- 
pean capitals. At the present time, the government obtains all the 
money it requires from the banks of the kingdom at six and eight 
per cent interest, and Greek capitalists are always ready to extend 
to it every needed pecuniary assistance. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Greece stands next to Germany in education enterprise. Attend- 
ance at the public schools embraces about three-fourths of the chil- 
dren between the ages of five and sixteen. The common schools are 
not all they should be, but they teach at least the rudiments of edu- 
cation. The schools are practically free; no charges are exacted for 
the tuition of poor children. Those who are able pay a very small 
20 
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fee, which is accepted as a perquisite by the teacher. The TJni 
versity of Athens is entirely free, and the institution is in high 
repute. The attendance of students numbers 1,200 to 1,500, of 
whom about three-fourths are registered in the departments of law 
and medicine. The chief criticism to be made upon the university 
is, that it educates too many doctors and lawyers, in numbers far 
beyond the demand for service in these professions. As a conse- 
quence, many of them become politicians, seeking for official posi- 
tions, and they constitute an element of mischief by contributing 
largely to influence frequent changes of the government, an evil 
that has worked very injuriously to the best interests of the king- 
dom. It is evident that a considerable charge should be imposed 
for tuition in the departments of law and medicine in the Uni- 
versity at Athens, and the best minds in Greece are beginning to 
appreciate the fact and urge the adoption of that policy. The 
Arsakeon is a large and very popular institution for female education, 
with an attendance of about one thousand pupils. The Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Hill and Mrs. Hill established a school in Athens more than 
forty years ago. Mrs. Hill is entitled to the honor of having been 
the pioneer of female education in Greece. This school, with an 
average attendance of nearly five hundred pupils, is still maintained 
with efficiency, under the direction of Miss Muir, and there is a 
higher school at the doctor's parsonage, of which Miss Masson is 
the very capable principal. Miss Kyle has an excellent school of 
eighty to one hundred and twenty pupils. Mr. and Mrs. Sakellarios 
maintain an institution, admirably conducted, for the free teaching 
of poor children, with an attendance of about one hundred and 
thirty pupils, mostly Cretan children. All these schools, with the 
exception of the Arsakeon, are under American principalship and 
•patronage, and have done and are doing much good by the free dis- 
semination of education among the children (the larger proportion 
girls) of the poor. There are twenty-one literary, scientific and art 
corporations and societies in Greece, of which seven ai-e for the 
advancement of general education; eight for the advancement of 
arts and sciences, and six for the mutual instruction of their mem- 
bers, by means of literary exercises, debates, etc. 

AECH^OLOGICAL. 

Excavations at Athens near the columns of Jupiter during the 
last season brought to light a large structure of Roman workman- 
ship, supposed at first to have been the palace of the Emperor Had- 
rian ; but after the debris was fully removed, it proved to be a large 
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bath or series of baths, probably for public use during the period of 
Eoman supremacy. The different apartments cover a space of 
nearly two acres, and the main bath, with its fine flooring, solid walls 
and marble stairways, appears quite as perfect as any of the ancient 
baths at Home. Antiquities, such as pieces of marble columns and 
broken statuary of various kinds, are frequently found in making 
excavations for buildings. It would seem from the vast quantity of 
this work w T hich has been unearthed, and which excavations are con- 
stantly developing, much of it exhibiting great genius and skill in 
its conception and workmanship, that this department of art in which 
the ancient Greeks excelled, must have monopolized a large share of 
the industry and talent of the people. A letter from Athens states 
that " excavations at the king's country seat at Tatoi, some twelve 
miles from Athens, have brought out marbles with inscriptions leav- 
ing little doubt as to that spot being the situation of the ancient 
Decelia." On the island of Delos, M. Bournouf, the director of the 
French school at Athens, and some of the students of that institution, 
have made archaeological discoveries of the greatest importance, hav- 
ing laid bare nearly the whole of an ancient temple, most probably 
the famous Temple of Apollo of Delos, and the ruins of a city. These 
excavations are to be continued. Archaeologists, notably Dr. Schlie- 
man, who resides at Athens, are of opinion that valuable and import- 
ant treasures may be obtained by excavations at Mycenae and Delphi. 

BRIGANDAGE. 

There is at present no brigandage in Greece. Not a single band 
of these outlaws has appeared in the kingdom during the past two 
years. The Turkish border is guarded by 4,000 Greek soldiers. 
The brigands all come from Turkey. They are generally Walla- 
chians, with accessions to their ranks, now T and then, of Greek fugi- 
tives from justice. It is possible for them to make raids into Greece 
through mountain passes and by unfrequented places along the exten- 
sive border, but they have found the enterprise to be unprofitable 
and often disastrous, and latterly they have given it up entirely. 
Public opinion condemns them. In making a journey last May 
through that portion of continental Greece that was formerly scourged 
by brigandage, I had occasion to note the general expression of rep- 
robation of this curse on the part of the people of all classes. Per- 
sons suspected of connection with the outlaws, or as friendly to any 
of them, would not be tolerated at all in these communities. The 
government, too, exercises the most laudable vigilance to suppress 
the evil. From a somewhat extensive observation of the country^ 
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with opportunities to gather official and other evidence on this sub- 
ject, and so arrive at the truth, I undertake to say that as good order 
prevails and safety is as fully assured in every section of Greece as 
in any other country of Europe at the present time. In reference 
to brigandage, it may be said it has heretofore prevailed in northern 
Greece only ; it has never existed in other parts of the kingdom, 
embracing more than two-thirds of its territory. During the past 
two years between thirty and forty brigand malefactors, captured 
near the Turkish border, have been executed by the guillotine. 
Tarkos, chief of the band that murdered the English party on the 
Marathon road in 1870, was captured and shot on the Turkish side 
of the border during the last autumn. Spanos, another chief, who 
had for years levied contributions upon the people in northern Greece, 
at last found the country too hot for him and disappeared. His 
band is the last one that has passed over the border into Greece ; 
and on the occasion of this visitation he was overtaken by the Greek 
military, some members of his party were captured and subsequently 
executed, while he barely escaped, wounded, it is supposed, into 
Turkish territory. The good understanding now existing between 
Turkey and Greece has secured the hearty co-operation of the two 
powers to extirpate the evil throughout that section. 

EEGAKD FOE AMERICANS. 

The Greeks are ardent admirers of America and Americans. On 
the occasion of my introduction to the late Archbishop Theophilus, 
the head of the Greek church in the kingdom, who was a soldier in 
the revolution and received severe wounds in battle from which he 
never recovered, he greeted me most heartily. He said the United 
States was the best friend Greece ever had ; the generous contribu- 
tions of the American people during the revolution, he remarked, 
saved multitudes of men, women and children from starvation ; 
and, he exclaimed with much emphasis, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, " The Almighty Father knows how our hearts were then 
filled with gratitude for your great American people, and how, ever 
since, we have invoked 11 is blessings upon them — prayers that have 
been answered in the wonderful growth and prosperity of the model 
republic of the world." Then, in response to my remark that we in 
America were now, as of old, the sincere well-wishers of Greece, he 
said, " Yes, we know that to be true. Other nations," he continued, 
"that pretend to protect Greece, and profess to do so in the interest 
of Christian civilization against the ideas of tyrannical Turkey, do not 
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show themselves to be such friends of ours. They flaunt the cross 
from their foreheads, hut cherish the crescent in their hearts." Vis- 
iting the country and mingling with the people, j r ou will be told by 
every new acquaintance, young and old, how much Greece is indebted 
to the people of the United States for sending them shiploads of 
provisions and clothing during their days of poverty and darkness 
in the revolution, and that this contribution of material aid at a 
critical period saved thousands of lives, if it did not save their cause 
and give to them national independence. An American is sure to 
meet with the most generous hospitality in every section of the king- 
dom. 

CHAEACTEK OF THE GREEKS POLmcS AND BUSINESS. 

What of the Greeks of to-day % They certainly retain many of 
the characteristics of their renowned ancestry. Curiosity with them 
seems to be almost as active as in the days of St. Paul, who said of 
the Athenians that they " spent their time in nothing else but to 
hear or to tell some new thing." It requires no newspapers to spread 
the news among the Greeks. They are great talkers, and many of 
them delight in the vocation of the gossiper. Some draw upon im- 
agination for their facts, and entertain with curious stories of their 
own invention. Many delight to babble politics, and the cafe dis- 
cussions are quite as exciting and acrimonious as the partisan agita 
tions of a presidential campaign in our country. There are too much 
politics and too many professional politicians in the country. Parties 
are divided, not upon questions of principle, but by preferences in 
respect of leadership ; so it often happens there are half a dozen 
parties, each known by the name of its leader, as the Commondour- 
ous party, the Ziamis party, the Bulgaris party, or the Deligeorges 
party. This evil of parties and leadership grew to become so intol- 
erable and threatening that it was once humorously suggested to his 
majesty, the King, that all the leaders and would-be leaders, some 
five hundred in number,- should be assembled together, put upon 
shipboard, and sent to America for the period of five years, with the 
injunction to study well our institutions, in the hope they would 
learn enough of good citizenship and political economy to qualify 
them upon their return to become valuable citizens and servants of 
the State. But I am not quite sure after all that the lessons they 
would receive here, as matters are going with us now-a-days, would 
prove altogether beneficial to them. The struggle is for place and 
power and official patronage. The outs, of course, are the most 
numerous, and as the University turns out a great many learned 
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idlers, known as lawyers and doctors — idlers because they cannot 
obtain business in their professions — a violent agitation is going on 
a good share of the time to secure a change of the ministry, with the 
view of obtaining for themselves subordinate positions in the depart- 
ments. And so through this influence, until recently, ministries 
have been overthrown as often as three or four times a year, and it 
Avas impossible to have that steadiness of government requisite to 
the enforcement of policies for the development and improvement 
of the country. Now, however, administrations are maintained for 
a longer period, and are enabled to accomplish something for internal 
improvement and the development of the resources of the kingdom. 
Thus, at last started in the right direction, and with important works 
already begun, there is a promise of certain progress in the future. 
Besides, a considerable number of Greeks who had acquired large 
wealth in other countries, have returned to their native land, and 
are devoting their capital and their efforts to secure greater achieve- 
ments than have heretofore been realized in the material progress of 
the little kingdom. The Greek loves his country. Residing in 
other quarters of the globe and thousands of miles away, the aspira- 
tions of his heart are that he may one day be able to return and 
contribute to the advancement of the interests and the glory of his 
beloved Greece, The Greeks abroad have contributed millions of 
dollars for the rebuilding of Athens, and for the erection of modem 
monuments that may in some degree reflect the ancient glory of the 
classic land. Such love of country and of home is certainly the 
manifestation of noble patriotism, and it promises what has already 
been partially realized, namely, a " living Greece once more." But 
speaking of the Greeks as a people in a critical sense, I may say 
intense individuality is one of their greatest failings, — every man 
for himself, each one seeking to be ahead, lack of faith in each other. 
Hence the difficulty of co-operation for organized effort. A great 
many attempts have been made to secure organizations of different 
kinds, with the view of accomplishing objects for the common good, 
and upon this rock most of them have been broken to pieces. All 
could not be at the head, and very few were willing to act as sub- 
ordinates, and so failure has been the result of the competition for 
leadership in business, as also in political service. This weakness, 
for I can call it nothing else, was the great evil of ancient Greece as 
it is of Greece to-day. It brought ruin upon the country of old ; it 
has retarded its progress in these modern days. But schooled and 
disciplined abroad, and acquiring business strength and wealth 
withal, prominent Greeks have recently settled in Athens, have 
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overcome this impediment to success and secured efficient organiza. 
tions, as in tlie case of the Laurium Mine Company, the Athens and 
Lamia Railway Company, the large banking associations at the capital 
and other important enterprises, for the improvement of the country 
and the development of its resources. The Greeks are a proud 
people ; from high to low they walk with stately tread and dignified 
carriage, as if conscious of the glory of their ancestry, and proud 
that, even though subjected to hardships and poverty, they are still 
citizens of the country of Demosthenes, of Socrates and Pericles. 
They will almost deny themselves the necessaries of life in order to 
present a fine external appearance in the way of dress to set off and 
adorn their majestic bearing. But they are a cordial, friendly people. 
If quick to discern faults, they are equally prompt to appreciate 
virtues. Though the evil observable among the Latin races, and 
manifest very largely throughout the East — that of a want of truth- 
fulness — appears in a modified degree among the Greeks, still 
instances are not few wherein most truthful devotion is exhibited by 
them in their friendships, and an integrity that never yields to 
temptation or bribery is illustrated in their public and private life in 
a manner reflecting the highest nobility of character. The Greeks 
of Greece in this respect, and in all other characteristics of true man- 
hood, are far superior to the representatives of that race residing in 
large numbers in many of the commercial towns of the Levant and 
throughout the East. It is there they have been debased by contact 
with the Turks, and by those antagonisms which come from a war 
of races. The truest type of Greeks and those of purest blood are 
to be found in the provinces, especially in the Parnassus region. 
There are no public inns in the villages, but strangers are most wel- 
come guests of citizens, who vie with each other in efforts to give 
good cheer to the weary traveler. The social customs and habits of 
these people are quite primitive ; some of the practices that prevailed 
in pre-historic times, as described by Horner, are still in vogue. 
Their costumes are varied, and some of them very picturesque. 
Loose sleeves, the open and gold-embroidered jacket, the flowing 
f ustinella, worn by gentlemen, are very pretty ; the intermixture of 
bright colors and scarlet trimmings of ladies' dresses well become 
the forms of the graceful brunettes of the Parnassus. In Athens 
the Frank dress is most worn. There are many Albanians, chiefly 
peasants, residing in Attica, and the shepherds are composed largely 
of this class. They speak Greek very indifferently or not at all; 
the women, who rarely come to town, as a rule converse only in the 
Albanian vernacular. 
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The family relationship ia Greece is maintained in great purity, 
instances of deviation from propriety being very rare indeed. Where 
such impropriety occurs disgrace is attached to the whole family, 
and is even carried down to the succeeding generation, so that the 
integrity of the household is guarded even with more care than is 
exercised for the protection of life itself. In this respect Greece 
stands out conspicuously and honorably in contrast with other nations 
in Europe. 

POPULAR LIBERTY NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Greeks are a freedom-loving people. They are jealous of 
their political rights. Any government measure that bears the ap- 
pearance of encroachment upon popular liberty is opposed with 
almost furious resistance. Their form of government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but is even more republican in its practical working 
than that of Great Britain or Belgium. Free suffrage prevails, and 
the deputies constituting the single legislative body of the kingdom, 
are elected by the people. The ministry, or as we call it here, the 
cabinet, is the government for the time being, under the constitution 
and the laws, and no ministry can survive the opposition of a major- 
ity of the chamber of deputies. The king's power is practically 
restricted to proroguing or dissolving the chamber as circumstances 
may render desirable. He names a new ministry as the majority of 
the chamber manifests its wish. As long as the ministry commands 
this majority, he sustains it. The Greek church is inwrought with 
the very existence of the state, and is in fact a part of it. The 
Greeks adhere to their church and its traditions as the sheet-anchor 
of their national and religious safety. Bound up with it, too, are 
their highest hopes and aspirations for the Hellenic race. There is 
always a state of popular unrest in the kingdom ; political agitation, 
often very violent, is going on constantly. There is freedom of 
speech and the press, and that freedom is availed of by heated dis- 
cussions and agitations in behalf of what they characterize " political 
ameliorations." 

Procrastination is one great fault of the people, both in govern- 
mental and business activities. Every thing is put off to a more 
convenient season, often exhausting all patience by the disposition to 
postpone and delay. This, however, is characteristic of all the 
people of the East, and is one cause which retards the march of en- 
terprise and improvement. The Greeks, especially the ministry, are 
considerate enough, and debate all propositions, whether important 
or not, with great prolixity. Action once commenced there is an 
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other season of delay, and so every thing moves too slowly. The 
Greeks who have recently come to the country from other capitals 
are exerting a strong influence to change this method of conducting 
business, and to inaugurate prompt and vigorous movements toward 
the accomplishment of results calculated to advance the interests of 
the kingdom. 

SOCIAL SITUATION. 

"What of the social situation in Athens ? It is quite as advanced 
in the refinements and elegancies of life, as in any other European 
capital. French is the recognized society language. An American 
gentleman, in attendance at a fashionable reception, remarked, " Why, 
all this appears even more Parisian than Paris itself. " Paradoxical 
as it may appear, the remark is true of the court and diplomatic 
society in this sense : It embraces fewer persons who speak the Eng- 
lish language, more who speak only French on the occasion of balls, 
receptions, etc., than similar society at the French capital. Very 
many of the middle classes speak French. Many of the shopkeepers 
speak French and Italian, and a few English and German besides. 
Of course the native tongue, modern Greek, is the language most in 
use outside of fashionable circles. The fashionable season begins 
about the 1st of November, and continues three to four months. It 
is characterized by quite as much gaiety as the most fervent devotee 
of pleasure and fashion could desire. 

During the hot season, the court, foreign ministers, and well-to-do 
people generally, are absent from Athens. They usually leave town 
about the middle of June, and remain away until October. Some 
go to the islands and the mountain regions where they own estates, 
others to the Bosphorus, many to Switzerland and other parts of 
Europe. The court is established at Corfu some two months of the 
hot season. At its beginning in June, the royal family retire to their 
country residence (Tatoi), two or three hours' drive from Athens. 
The diplomatic corps is generally quite fully represented at Corfu 
during the sojourn of the court there. 

ANCIENT LANDMARKS. 

Many Americans visit Athens on the way to or returning from 
the East. Their universal expression is that of satisfaction with their 
observations and experiences at this capital. There is but one Par- 
thenon and one Temple of Theseus. These, with other specimens 
(some of them almost intact) of the unrivaled architecture of the 
ancient Greeks, dating back to periods hundreds of years before 
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Christ, and having a well-defined history, too, are not only remark- 
able, but in and of themselves, as well as in their associations, most 
sublime. A day's journey from Athens, nearly all the way by 
steamer, enables the tourist to visit the Cyclopean Walls at Tyrins, 
and the Great Tomb of Agamemnon, and the celebrated lions, cut 
in stone, at Mycenae — all constructed twelve and fourteen hundred 
years before Christ. With more time, and the disposition to make 
the tour of the country, the journey may be continued across the 
Corinthian gulf to Itea, on the continent ; to Crissa, with charming 
views of mountain and plain ; to Delphi, under the shadows of the 
Parnassus, whence the oracle in ancient times sent forth pronuncia- 
mentos for the government of mankind, and where bubbles forth 
the same fountain of which it was written, " Drink deep or taste 
not the Pyerian spring ;" up the classic mountain to the cave of the 
Nymphs ; thence to Arachova, a spur of the Parnassus, with most 
roma itic surroundings; thence to Choeronea, the birthplace of Plu- 
tarch, and where may still be seen the tombstone erected to his 
memory, as well as the most interesting sepulchral monument in 
Greece, perhaps in Europe, namely, the immense lion cut in stone, 
excavated a few years since, which the Greeks erected as a memorial 
to their heroes fallen in the disastrous battle with Philip of Macedon ; 
thence to Lebadea, the enterprising cotton mart of Greece, historical 
also for its fountain and sanctuary, and classic grove of the muses ; 
thence to Thebes, facing the famous hill of the Sphinx, and vieing 
with Athens in ancient splendor and renown, and of which it is said 
the brooks that flow at the foot of the hill on which it is built, were 
great in history and poetry when the rivers of Europe and America 
were unknown ; thence to Platsea, with its prehistoric Acropolis, 
and upon whose plain was fought the great and decisive battle 
between the Athenians and Persians, wherein the final blow was 
administered to the eastern invader, and Greek soil forever relieved 
of his hated presence ; thence to Eleusis, with the ruins of its cele- 
brated temple of Ceres, wherein were wrought the curious mysteries 
described in the classics ; thence to Athens, the starting point of the 
journey, — the tour by easy stages and without hurry, being accom- 
plished within a period of ten days. And thus of mountain and 
plain, and ancient monuments, and classic rivers, and ground of apos- 
tolic labors, and famous battle-fields, and wonderful views of scenery, 
probably imsurpassed in the world, will be seen more that is instruct- 
ive and interesting, and even marvelous, than can elsewhere be 
observed the world over, within the same period of time. 
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CLIMATE AS AFFECTED BY FORESTS. 

In respect to climate in Greece, this fact is observable, and demon- 
strates the utility of forests for the maintenance of an equilibrium 
of moisture through the different seasons of the year. At Athens 
and throughout Attica, where hundreds of years ago the country 
was denuded of its forests, and where the mountains had been laid 
bare to the very rock from the abrasion of the elements, and the 
earth washed down into the valleys, almost obliterating the courses 
of the ancient rivers, the drouth of the hot season is continuous for 
a period of from four to five months, with scarcely a drop of rain to 
refresh the parched earth. But in other sections of Greece, as in 
portions of the Peloponnesus, the island of Eubea, and elsewhere 
within seventy-five and one hundred miles of the capital, localities 
where forests have been preserved and are still carefully protected, 
no such drouth afflicts the land. The rain is distributed throughout 
the different seasons of the year, so that the moisture of the earth 
is retained, and its fertility preserved. Here is an important fact 
that requires no chemical analysis, or learned scientific dissertation to 
enforce and illustrate its meaning. 

What is true of Greece in this matter is, I understand, true of the 
entire East. Drouth and desolation follow the removal of the for- 
ests ; where they are maintained, the rainfall comes in proper seasons, 
the soil is fertile, and yields abundantly to supply the necessities of 
man. May not our own people, who seem to be possessed of a pas- 
sion to practice the butchery of the forests, gather a lesson here for 
their own good, and the welfare of future generations ? 

A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE. 

The religious service of the Greek church at the close of Lent, 
and the ushering in of Easter, is novel and impressive as witnessed 
at the cathedral in Athens. At night many thousands of people, 
men, women and children, assemble in and around the cathedral. A 
large platform erected from the steps outside, is carpeted and adorned 
with sacred emblems. The metropolitan, the head of the Greek 
church of the kingdom, and his associate bishops, with other eccle- 
siastical officials, the king and queen, and high officers of state, 
together with members of the diplomatic corps, occupy seats upon 
this platform. After reading from a large bible, the metropolitan 
presents a lighted candle to the king and queen, who bow low and 
kiss his hand. As the lights are presented — it is just midnight, and 
the bells are striking the hour, — the metropolitan proclaims in a 
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loud and clear tone of voice, " Christ is risen ! " The people with 
one acclaim respond : " He is indeed ! " Immediately cannons 
boom, rockets shoot high in the air, bells peal joyously, blue and 
green roman candles are tired from surrounding balconies, and bril- 
liant lights of variegated colors gleam from the high walls of the 
Acropolis, looking like blazing stars let down from Aeaven and sus- 
pended mid-way to earth. At the same time the great mass of people 
light the dark night with thousands of flickering candles, until the 
spectacle seems like a fairy dream. All night long, and all day Sun- 
day, cannons boom, bells are rung, pistols and guns are called into 
service, children discharge fire-crackers, and there are demonstrations 
of general rejoicing. The Easter fete continues for three days, and 
during this period friends meeting on the street and elsewhere, 
exchange a new salutation for the customary " good morning." One 
exclaims, " Christ is risen ! " and the other responds, " He is indeed ! " 
The gentlemen embrace, kiss each other, and pass on. Just so per- 
sons who have been estranged from each other, meet and exchange the 
Easter salutation. This is made the occasion for reconciling enmities, 
asking and receiving forgiveness, making and strengthening friend- 
ships. The custom is almost universal. Is not this spirit of love 
beautiful, and does it not enforce the proclamation of our Saviour, 
" Peace on earth ; good will toward men % " 

The Greeks have too many fete days, some forty I believe during 
the year, when business and industrial operations are generally sus- 
pended. This involves a vast loss in labor production, and, there- 
fore, an immense loss to the country, of gains that can only be 
wrought out by industry. Then there are the various days celebrated 
on the anniversary of the sage, hero or saint for whom a person is 
named ; as, for example, on such occasions, the friends of the Georges 
call upon the latter on St. George's day, the Thomases on St. 
Thomas' day, and all expect to have a jolly time of it. This prac- 
tice also largely diverts from productive industry. I have been in- 
formed that the festival observances have been restricted to one-half 
the number of days that were formerly given up to these indulgences ; 
but the number might still be diminished one-half, and yet afford a 
good share of a month in the year for holiday enjoyments. The 
Greek working people, however, have not yet availed themselves of 
the privileges of trade unions ; a day's work with them, when they 
labor at all, is a steady service of at least twelve hours. This makes 
up somewhat for lost holiday time. The Greeks are a temperate 
people ; they drink the light wines of the country freely, hut very 
seldom to the excess of intoxication. Alcoholic stimulants, such as 
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brandy, gin, whisky, and the so-called "Jersey-lightning," and 
other adulterated abominations, are scarcely used at all by them as a 
beverage. Therefore, they escape in a large degree the curse of too 
many of our people, the greatest curse I may say that afflicts our 
working classes. Mendicancy is not common in Greece ; beggars are 
few. Appeals for help are usually made by means of subscription 
papers. Your genuine Greek is too proud to beg ; he will suffer 
much and fast long before he will even start a subscription paper. 
There is much poverty in some sections of the country, but the Gov- 
ernment does something to relieve it, and generous nature more by 
providing fruits and vegetables in great abundance, much of spon- 
taneous growth at all seasons of the year, with ethereal mildness pre- 
vailing even during the period of the severest rigors of our winter 
season. So the most shiftless can obtain sufficient sustenance to 
meet the absolute necessities of life, unless disabled by accident or 
disease ; and in that event they are maintained by public charity. 
Mendicancy is not a great evil in Greece as in some other and richer 
countries of Europe. The self-respect cherished by the Greeks, and 
pride of race if not of family, go far to exempt them from this evil. 
AVbmen are not made drudges of and worked like cattle, as in some 
other countries of Europe. The peasant women perform out-of-door 
labor more or less, it is true ; but the lightest tasks are imposed upon 
them ; the coarser and heavier work is performed by the males. 
And, when it is possible to spare the women from service outside 
the household, they are relieved from it entirely. But when so re- 
lieved — I speak of the working classes of the provinces — they are 
busy with their work in-doors, plying the distaff or the loom, or con- 
tributing otherwise to industrial production. They are all workers 
in some way. The Greeks are a mercurial people, exuberant in their 
enjoyments, fiery in temper, impetuous in speech, sympathetic in 
temperament, tender in feeling, often impulsive in action ; they are 
keen at a bargain and have a genius for the diplomacy of trade ; they 
are gifted in speech, are astute in argument, and fond of discussion ; 
they hate with bitterness and love with intensity. Treating with 
friends they are frank and deferential ; dealing with strangers they 
are cunning and cautious ; meeting enemies, shrewdness of artifice is 
brought to bear to circumvent, or vehemence of warfare introduced 
to overwhelm their adversaries. They are proud but not boastful, 
given to controversy but not quarrelsome. Strong in faith, they re- 
ligiously cherish the idea of a grand and re-united and powerful 
Greece to come, that shall truly reflect the best ideas and achieve- 
ments of the glorious Greece of the past. Who shall say that such 
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a people may not attain to most creditable results in nationality, and 
contribute largely to the development and advancement of the high- 
est and noblest civilization ? 

THE COUKT OF GKEECE. 

King George possesses a quick, bright mind. He is pleasing in 
address, easy in manners and genial in disposition. He is earnest in 
purpose, firm in character. I fully believe it is his sincere aim to do 
all that his responsible position will admit of under the constitution 
to assure a wholesome and liberal government to his kingdom. And 
he manifests a most commendable interest in affairs, zealously favor- 
ing such measures as he is persuaded will contribute to the welfare 
of his subjects. He is not vain or frivolous and given to pleasures, 
as has been falsely reported of him. He is sober-minded and intel- 
ligent, and often exhibits great keenness of perception and strong, 
good sense in the analyzation of men and measures, and in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems of State. He is still young in years, and 
those whose intercourse with him has been intimate say that his 
advancement in the knowledge of statesmanship has been marked as 
it has been creditable, while in practical executive ability he is ready, 
prompt and effective. He is frank and outspoken, truthful and per- 
sistent, anxious to do his duty well but resorting to no clap-trap arti- 
fices to win popular favor. Queen Olga is beautiful in person as she 
is lovely in character. She illustrates in all her ways the sweetness 
of simplicity, and the gentle qualities that adorn and ennoble true 
womanhood. She is thoroughly accomplished, yet there is entire 
absence of vain pretension or foolish pride in her demeanor. She 
receives with a grace that is charming because it is natural and all 
her own. She dispenses charities with a most liberal hand. Fer- 
vently devoted to her husband, loving her children with the deep 
affection a true mother bears her offspring, kind to all she meets; 
wishing only good to the people of every class and condition, and 
bestowing generous benefactions upon the deserving poor, Queen 
Olga is beloved by all in Greece, and the people, from highest to low 
est walks in life, speak only praises of their charming Queen. Of the 
court as an organization, it may be said that it is attractive as it is 
brilliant in its social characteristics, and the hearty welcome and 
perfect ease of its administration and the grace of its hospitalities 
have earned for it a deservedly excellent reputation throughout 
Europe. 
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WHAT IS TO BE SEEN. 

There is life in the little kingdom, and much of generous life, too, 
with rivalries and high debate and dinning activities, that remind 
one of Greece in the days of its ancient renown. There, too, may be 
seen those classic monuments that still give evidence of the life that 
infused itself into our organization. The Propylsea, the Parthenon, 
the Erechtheum, the Hall of the Caryatides, the Temple of Victory, 
the Theater of Dionysius, the Temple of Theseus, the Pnyx with the 
bema of Demosthenes, the Panathenaic Stadium, the Temple of the 
Winds, the colossal columns of Jupiter — these immortal works of 
the classic masters impart to-day a living inspiration. Then, from 
the Acropolis at Athens, whence we take our observations of these 
grand old objects, some of them now almost intact after enduring 
the abrasions of more than two thousand two hundred years, there is 
the cheerful picture of the modern city below, with its fifty thousand 
inhabitants ; there, too, and very near is the Areopagus or Mars Hill, 
with steps cut into the rock leading to the bema, upon which St. 
Paul stood when he preached his remarkable sermon to the men of 
Athens ; not far distant Pentelicus rears its head in mountain gran- 
deur, and from an accessible position thereon one has distinct views 
of Marathon and its famous battle-field. And nearer still, rising up 
clear-cut and as distinct in outline as if within the distance of a mile, 
is sublime old Hymettus, redolent of the classic honey, fit nectar for 
the gods ; nearer still is graceful Lycabettus, standing out like a giant 
sentinel overlooking the capital, while the Parnes completes the chain 
to the westward. And now we look out upon the waters of the 
^Egean sea, dotted with many islands. We have right before us the 
bay of Phalarum, upon the banks of which Demosthenes disciplined 
himself in oratory, subjecting his palate to a patient treatment of 
pebbles so as to overcome a natural impediment of speech ; to the 
right is the bay of Salamis, where the great naval battle was fought 
between the Greeks and Persians, the victory of the Hellenes, almost 
miraculous as it was, preserving the elements of that civilization that 
has given light and knowledge to the world. And now with vision 
extending beyond Sunium, we see quite distinctly the Acropolis at 
old Corinth, more than forty miles in a straight line. Wonderful 
views are these, presenting objects that seem to be almost instinct 
with life, as we contemplate their marvelous history. Grand old 
country ! there is life in the very atmosphere that envelops the 
memorials of her glorious past ; there is inspiration for scholarship, 
and quickened life for civilization in their study and contemplation. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Winter is the best season for visiting Athens, but the weather js 
delightful also in March and April, and up to the middle of May. 
The winters in Greece, especially in Attica, are charming. Such 
cerulean skies, wonderful sunsets, and clearness and purity of atmos- 
phere, I have nowhere else seen and experienced. I know of no 
more attractive country for residence and study, none more inviting 
for the tourist and scholar, during eight months of the year, com- 
mencing with October, than this sublime old'country. At the capi- 
tal, one has all the advantages and enjoyments of European civiliza- 
tion. Greece is literally a land of flowers. Their sweet fragrance 
prevails throughout the year; the gardens are always bright and 
beautiful. Everywhere charming views of mountain and plain are 
presented. 

Of the Greeks of to-day it may be said that they are struggling 
under difficulties for the maintenance of nationality, and the promo- 
tion and development of the old leaven of Hellenic nobility. They 
have many and manifest faults, not unlike those of their heroic 
ancestors ; but they have many virtues, too, with high pride of char- 
acter, natural love of freedom, and unbounded gratitude for Ameri- 
can friendship in the past, and for our good wishes in behalf of their 
welfare in the future. They have natural resources which, if prop- 
erly developed, will make their little kingdom prosperous and 
wealthy. Let us trust that their energies and enthusiasm, their 
quickened life and earnest endeavor, may be directed to the end of 
successful achievements, for the honor and glory of this land of sun- 
shine and flowers, of classic mountains and monuments, and of a 
grand and consecrated history, 

" Till better days 
Dawn in those yet remembered rays 
Which shone upon the Persian flying, 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying." 



